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possible or compatible with one another and with the total system 
of our perceptions. These corn-possible appearances are segregated 
from the general mass of appearance and contrasted with them 
as 'reality.' A mere appearance is simply a reality that has failed 
to harmonize with other realities, while conversely a reality is noth- 
ing but an appearance that has stood the test of our comparisons 
with other appearances. A thing as it is 'in itself is a thing 
as it is for the whole universe of things collectively. It is the 
resultant of its appearances from all possible view-points. I, in per- 
ception, am one of these view-points and a member of the universe, 
hence what the thing appears to me to be, in the full light of all my 
other knowledge, that it really is throughout the length and breadth 
of the world as known to me. 

Thirdly, as to the identity of position in space and time of the 
real and the perceived object. Just in so far as the locus of an 
immediately perceived object is actually found to be different from 
its locus as ascertained by comparison of all attainable perceptions, 
why, just in so far it is different. In all purely direct perception 
there is a definite and measurable aberration or displacement of the 
time locus or date of events due to the time taken by the stimulus 
in traveling to the brain. The events which we see at present are 
the events of a little time ago. As all things are in motion there 
is also a space aberration, which, however, is so slight and so uni- 
form as not seriously to trouble us. The two encouraging points 
about our perceptual knowledge are (1) that it is good and real 
so far as it goes, and must be presumed to be true until proved to 
be false; (2) that the very distortions and errors of perception are 
mutually corrective when compared together in that wider social 
type of perception which constitutes reflective knowledge. 

I would add in conclusion that if the account which I have given 
of the psychophysical process seems fanciful and crudely materia- 
listic, it yet has a claim to consideration on the ground that there are 
no other theories in the field that do not lead either to the para- 
doxes of subjective idealism or to the still greater paradoxes of 
psychophysical dualism and parallelism. 



W. P. Montague. 



Columbia University. 
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The Psychology of Religious Belief. James Bissett Pratt. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xii + 327. 

This volume is a happy addition to the rapidly growing- literature of 
religious psychology. It deals with a side of the subject that as yet has 
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received scant attention from the scientific students of the religious con- 
sciousness. While the valuable works of Coe and Starbuck are devoted 
principally to the study of conversion, and James's great work is con- 
cerned largely with mysticism, Professor Pratt presents us with a study 
of belief. 

The work is divided into three parts, treating respectively of the psy- 
chology of belief in general, the manifestation of the three typical forms 
of religious belief in history, and the status of religious belief at the 
present time. The author begins by a classification of what he regards 
as the elements of the mental life. Mental phenomena in his view con- 
sist of two main types, the central and the marginal. The center of con- 
sciousness consists of what is clear-cut, definite, of all that is analyzable 
and describable, while the margin or background consists of all that is 
indefinite and indescribable, private, subjective, incommunicable and sub- 
conscious. Among the central experiences, again, we can distinguish 
two subdivisions — sensation and ideation — which show a marked differ- 
ence in character. The marginal experiences are not so easily analyzed 
into subdivisions. Yet in a rough way one can distinguish two sorts of 
psychic material, ' feeling and what is known as the phenomena of the 
background.' The background, or fringe region, can not be clearly 
marked off from feeling. They are more like one another than is either 
to sensations or ideas. " All pleasure-pains, all feelings of tension and 
relief, of excitement and depression (if we adopt Wundt's classification) 
have the same lack of clear-cut outlines, the same irrational and private 
nature, the same subjective and non-representative quality, that charac- 
terize the background" (p. 12). While feeling and fringe are theoret- 
ically distinguishable, they are nevertheless so closely related that the 
whole class of non-rational, marginal experiences may be called the ' feel- 
ing background.' It is of especial importance to note the intimate and 
direct relation of the feeling background to the organic life. Here are 
found our vital needs, our instinctive desires and impulses, our native 
antipathies and tendencies, our deepest loves and hates. To the back- 
ground belong, too, all subliminal phenomena. The brightness of the 
central area in experience must not lead us to take it for the whole man. 
" The instinctive part of our nature, in part conscious, in part uncon- 
scious, is ultimately the dominating factor in our lives and the source of 
most of our real ideals." It is ' the immense and vital importance of our 
instinctive life as manifested in the feeling background and as seen par- 
ticularly in the religious consciousness ' which our author declares to be 
the one contention for which he wishes the book to stand (p. 28). With 
most psychologists (e. g., Wundt, Baldwin) the distinction between focal 
and marginal experienses is not one of kind, but only of degree of atten- 
tion. The same thing may be now marginal, now focal. The sound of 
the wind as I sit writing is marginal until I turn attention to it, and 
then it becomes focal. In James's recognition of the substantive and 
transitive parts of experience, the object and its fringe of relations, we 
find the qualitative distinction implicit. Professor Pratt is. I believe, 
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the first to make this distinction explicitly one of kind. One is reminded 
of Royce's ' description ' and ' appreciation,' but while Royce's distinction 
is epistemological, Pratt's is psychological. 

With this description of psychic elements established, the author goes 
on to determine the nature and kinds of belief. " Belief," he says, " may 
be briefly defined as the mental attitude of assent to the reality of a given 
object." He thus includes under belief what Baldwin calls the reality- 
feeling. Three types of belief are distinguishable — primitive credulity 
(both in matters of sense perception and in the naive acceptation of what 
is told us by others), intellectual belief and emotional belief. These three 
kinds of belief as concerned with man's faith in the divine have produced 
respectively the ' religion of primitive credulity,' the ' religion of thought ' 
and the ' religion of feeling.' 

In the second part of his book the author traces the development of 
religious belief through these three stages in four of the historical re- 
ligions — primitive animism, the religions of India and Israel, and Chris- 
tianity. The survey is an interesting one. In each of the four religions 
examined we are shown convincing examples of the three types of belief, 
unless possibly one might question the evidences offered for the ' religion 
of thought' in animism. In Christianity, the 'religion of primitive 
credulity ' is illustrated by the dominance of authority in the medieval 
church, the ' religion of feeling ' by Christian mysticism, and the ' re- 
ligion of thought ' by eighteenth century rationalism in England. His 
examination of the attempts to base the belief in God on rational grounds 
leads him to the dilemma : " The arguments which the people can grasp 
are no longer tenable, while the arguments that are tenable — if such there 
be — the people can not grasp" (p. 194). 

Part III. is a study of the present status of religious belief. Two of 
the four chapters, ' Types of Belief in Mature Life ' and ' The Value of 
God,' are based on a questionnaire sent out by the author. This last- 
mentioned chapter is perhaps the most important contribution of the book 
to our knowledge of the religious consciousness. It shows, so far as can 
be judged from some seventy cases, the actual significance which the 
belief in God and the practise of prayer have for many people to-day. 
The answers to his questions point with unanimity to the conclusion that 
' God is valued, not as an explanation of things and an assistance to the 
understanding, but rather as an immediate help in the practical and 
emotional life.' Our author's final conclusion is that the ' religion of 
authority ' and the ' religion of thought ' are both fast passing away. The 
one hope for the future is in the ' religion of feeling.' This type of belief 
rests not on the illumination of the center, but on the deeper, if dimmer, 
experiences of the background. " It is an outcome of the needs and 
demands of the organism, not of the reason. It has its roots deep in the 
field of vital feeling. ... It is an attitude toward the universe; our reac- 
tion to the stimulus of the whole cosmos. This reflex is determined by 
no momentary reasoning of the individual. The whole line of his hered- 
ity, the whole of his conscious and unconscious personality, are involved 
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in it. . . . It is the feeling background that determines his belief, and 
this might be described as the reason and experience of the race become 
organic " (p. 294). 

After reading such passages as this in which the roots of religion are 
so clearly traced to the vital depths of human nature, one is not prepared 
for the doubtful, almost pessimistic, turn in which the writer presents 
the outlook for the future of religion. He overestimates, I believe, the 
importance of the decline in the beliefs of authority and the beliefs of 
reason. The force of the imitative tendency and social contagion will 
determine belief for the majority in religion as in other matters, and in 
the future as in the past. The beliefs of the reason have never been 
really dynamic except in the minds of a very few. Their influence has 
been negative rather than positive. They have put a valuable check on 
the wild exuberance of the native religious growths. They influence 
theology much, religion little. Theology is the effort of the understand- 
ing to adjust the knowledge of the world to the religion of the heart. 
It must change as the knowledge of the world changes. But I can see 
no reason to doubt the permanence of the religious strain in human 
nature, founded, as it is, on vital needs and the great dominating back- 
ground of organic and analyzable experiences. 

The clear and simple style of the book, together with the note of 
earnestness and sincerity that pervades it, makes it a pleasure to read. 
It is a scholarly study of a psychological problem. It will be read with 
profit by many who have neither a psychological training nor scholarly 
interests. A carefully selected bibliography of the psychology of religion 
and an index add to the usefulness of the book for the purposes of the 
student. 



F. C. French. 



University of Nebraska.. 



The New Knowledge. Robert Kennedy Duncan. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1905. Pp. xviii ■+ 263. 

This book is one of the best and the most important of the recent 
contributions to that modern literature whose purpose is to unite again 
the realms of philosophy and of science. In language shorn of the tech- 
nical terms usually used in such discussions there is presented to the 
lay reader a clear and vivid picture of those recent scientific investiga- 
tions and speculations which are even now fast compelling us to change 
the older materialistic conceptions of science for others more suited to 
the requirements of present-day thought. 

Beginning with a statement of some of the current conceptions of the 
nature of matter, ether and energy, Mr. Duncan proceeds to describe the 
manner in which the periodic law of atomic weights was established; 
and to explain its significance, its use, and the problems to which it 
gives rise. The following chapters deal with the investigations of the 
conduction of electricity by gases, and with the arguments that have led 
to the theories of ions and of corpuscles. The study of these chapters 



